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The Responsibilities of Leading Men in Colleges 


xy the Rev. Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., Princeton, ’77 


HE thought of Responsibility is of 
slow growth. College men often- 
times seem to feel but little the claim that 
every true cause has upon every true man. 
They may have fought the battle of char- 
acter far enough to say “ No’ toevil. It 
is a far nobler victory to be able to say 
“Yes” to truth. That is, to champion 
truth, to stand for it, to espouse its cause 
whatever the cost may be. Highest man- 
hood is reached only when the thought 
of Responsibility triumphs in a man’s 
soul. 

Responsibility proportionate to a man’s 
gifts, this is the thought of this paper. 
The ten-talent man has more expected of 
him than the one-talent man. Great 
gifts are held to strictest accountability. 
Influence and leadership are judged of 
God. It is not a little thing to hold po- 
sitions of influence and strategic power 
in the world. College leaders, the high- 
stand men, the heroes on the athletic 
field, the editors of college publications, 
men holding offices in class and college 
societies, men popular by social gifts, 
men in any way occupying vantage 
ground of influence in college life, are 
held to strictest account by God for the 
way in which their strategic power is 
used. 

In the fifth chapter of Judges there is 
a terrific curse against Meroz: “ Curse 
ve Meroz because they came 
not to the help of the Lord against the 
mrghty.” Why is Meroz alone cursed? 
Dan and Asher and Naphtali also came 
not to the help of the Lord in that day’s 
battle, and they are not cursed. Yes! 
but Meroz was a city on the hill. It 


guarded the pass. It was in the power 
of Meroz to tell more mightily than any 
other city for Jehovah. But Meroz 
never lifted her finger to aid Israel. Her 
citizens sat safe within their own city 
walls while the rest of Israel were en- 
gaged in a desperate and unequal battle. 
This it was which brought her under the 
terrible curse of God. 

Marked men, leading men, men who 
from any cause whatever occupy posi- 
tions of influence in their college life, 
stand at Meroz. They can weigh more 
heavily for Christ than others. Their in- 
fluence counts more, tells farther than any 
other. Their stand for Christ, their bold, 
unequivocal avowal of their religion will 
be a mighty power to turn other weaker 
minds toward Christ. How are they 
meeting this responsibility? Thank God, 
many are meeting it nobly. In Decem- 
ber just closed, two of the Yale football 
eleven and two from the Princeton 
eleven led a great Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association mass meeting of young 
men in the city of New York. The 
sight of those four college athletes speak- 
ing before a thousand voungsmen in a 
dead - in- earnest way for Christ told 
mightily in its influence for good. There 
are many such leaders in college life who 
realize that their position in college 
lays them under great responsibilities. 
Would that every man in all our colleges, 
who holds any position of influence or 
power in his college world, might be 
equally true to the opportunities God has 
put within his grasp. 

Sometimes leading men feel that an air 
of privilege hangs around their shoul- 
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ders. They are so lauded by their fel- 
lows that they feel that not quite so much 
is expected of them, and their weaknesses 
are passed over and excused. But, while 
men may ask and expect less from men 
of high position, God expects infinitely 
more. Great gifts bring great respon- 
sibilities. The man that stands at Meroz 
is being watched by Israel and by all high 
heaven. How will he use the strategic 
strength and powers that God has given 
him? God himself is watching and hold- 
ing him to strict account. 


When Jonah preached to Nineveh, the 
king repented, and, when the king turned, 
the whole city followed. If the leading 
men in our colleges would rise to the full 
height of their manhood in a manly out- 
and-out ringing confession of loyalty to 
Christ, our colleges would turn solidly to 
Christ. Leading men—men of influence 
and power—remember great gifts bring 
great responsibilities! God holds Meroz 
to special accountability, and God is 
watching to see whitherward you turn 
vour face! 


The Stewardship of Souls 


By Arthur B. Williams, Jr., Intercollegiate Secretary, New York City 


of us as students are winning any 
our fellow-students to Jesus Christ. 
Opportunities, the like of which we shall 
never have again, are slipping by, often 
with real regret on our part, it is true, 
yet passing while we put forth no deter- 
mined effort or have any intense desire 
to make the most of them. 

We college men who are following 
Christ—some of us who are purposing to 
go to the ends of the earth for Him— 
have a wondrous trust given to us, and 
the preciousness of it often does not 
dawn upon us until the student days are 
over. 

Because God is giving to us closest 
friendships, binding college ties, glimpses 
into secret places of hearts, a grip on the 
life of a man—is it not a thing to make 
us very careful that we do not prove our- 
selves unworthy of the gift? The very 
thought of this stewardship of souls 
which is qurs should stir us with an over- 
powering desire to be faithful to it. 

Yet the days slip by; we are too busy 
or too hurried; we are not quite ready, 
or we are waiting for a more convenient 
time; we are afraid of “ hurting our in- 
fluence ;” we are lazy and waste time; 
college is over, and the men the Master 
gave us have gone out unreached. 

We are sorry and we regret that we 
did not bestir ourselves in the days when 
the hot, soft iron was waiting to be struck 
—when character was in the fire, and God 


." is a lamentable fact that very few 
ot 


probably would have honored an earnest 
effort backed by a real yearning prayer. 
The awful thing about it is that the op- 
portunity is gone. 

At the bottom of all this failure, I be- 
lieve, lies simple selfishness — our un- 
willingness to pay the cost in sacrifice of 
ease, pleasure, pride, ambition, or some- 
thing else. And we following Christ! 

This selfishness which is preventing 
our winning men to Him is a sin which 
has its grip more or less upon every one 
of us. Why not face it squarely and 
deal with it as our Lord was wont to deal 
with Satan when He was tempted? 

I suppose some of the subtlest of His 
temptations were those which came to 
Him to spare Himself a little. It was 
so, when after that forty days of strug- 
gle in the wilderness, so intense that 
even the thought of taking food was shut 
out, the suggestion was made to Him 
that there were easier ways to gain the 
people than by the path to the Cross. 
But He steadfastly set His face to the 
task before Him, even as you and I must 
do in this matter of winning men, and 
sparing Himself not at all He turned 
neither to the right hand nor the left, but 
walked straight on in the path which the 
Father had set for Him to tread. It was 


not easy; but He conquered all selfish- 
ness, and by giving Himself unsparingly 
for men, gained the right to the first place 
in men’s hearts. 

So must you and I conquer this sin, and 
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in the utter withholding of ourselves 
from it become His witnesses to the men 
whom He has given us. 

I love to think of Mr. Speer’s words 
in one of his addresses: “ He spared 
Himself not at all.” To me that means 
earnest thought and study as well as 
active effort and intense prayer. Our 
Lord had all the temptations to selfish- 
ness that we have, vet He conquered them 
and gave Himself up completely to the 
work of winning men. So will you and 
I when we think of Him. Like Christian 
in “* Pilgrim’s Progress,” we shall be able 
to say, “ When I think what I saw at the 
Cross, that will do it; and when I look 
upon my broidered coat, that will do it; 
and when I look into the roll that I carry 
in my bosom, that will do it; and when 
my thoughts wax warm about whither I 
am going, that will do it.” 

Have we not a call from Him to a new 
life in these davs of precious student 


Horace 


Serving W. ROSE, General See- 
retary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Cornell University, 
and last year Student Secretary of the 
International Committee, died of typhoid 
fever at Ithaca, N. Y., Thursday even- 
ing, January 10, 1901. The interment 
was at Leloit, Wis., Sunday, January 13. 

Mr. Rose was born at Rockford, IIl., in 
1874. He fitted for college at Beloit 
College Academy, and was graduated 
from Beloit College in 1896. During his 
student life he was active in athletics, be- 
longing to the college football, baseball, 
and track teams. He was a fraternity 
man; he belonged to the college glee 
club, and took an aggressive interest in 
other forms of student activity. For 
three years as an undergraduate he held 
official positions in the Young Men's 
Christian Association. In his senior 
year he was president, his incumbency 
culminating in a notable religious awak- 
ening. 

Immediately after graduation Mr. 
Rose became General Secretary of the 


W. 


opportunity? When it comes to this 
easy-going life of postponement which is 
robbing us of power and unfitting us for 
our life-work, let us on our knees con- 
fess our sin to God and conquer our self- 
ishness before we rise. 

It was in Gethsemane that He con- 
quered, so that when He came to the 
Cross the battle was already won. Let 
us win here, too, before we go out upon 
another day, and this winter will see our 
fellows stirred by such an awakening as 
we have not dreamt of. 

Pray God, too, that His spirit of seli- 
lessness and intensity of purpose may 
take hold upon the hearts of His students 
everywhere, for without it we will go on 
in the same old listless way, with much 
talk and much regret, while He grieves 
that there are few among us who yearn 
with Him over the salvation of our fel- 
low-students. But if you and I win our 
battle this will not be so. 


Rose 


Association at the State University of 
Iowa, where he did a strong work. A 
year later he went to the University of 
Michigan as General Secretary, remain- 
ing two years. During those two years 
the Association membership doubled, and 
through his personal influence many were 
led to Christ. At this time, also, he was 
acting as State College Secretary of 
Michigan. In addition, he did special 
deputation work for the International 
Committee two months each year among 
the colleges of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and South Dakota. While at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he continued active 
participation in athletics, and was often 
in football and baseball practice. It was 
also during his Michigan secretaryship 
that his marriage took place. 

In the fall of 1899 he became one of the 
Student Secretaries of the International 
Committee, having supervision of the col- 
lege work from Ohio to the Pacific Coast. 
During the year that followed he visited 
eighty colleges, attended several State 
Conventions, conducted the Pacific Coast 
Summer Conference, and helped largely 
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in the conduct of the Lake Geneva Con- 
ference. His ambition was “to leave a 
trail of light ” behind him, and he did it. 
In sixty of the eighty colleges visited, 
men were converted during his stay. 
During the vear he was the means of win- 
ning personally more than four hundred 
students to Christ. He led about twenty- 
five men to give their lives to foreign 
missions, and a large number besides to 
enter other forms of Christian work. He 
led over six hundred men into Bible study 
as a result of personal interviews. TEvery 


conversation entered into and every letter , 


he wrote was inbreathed with his longing 
for the spiritual uplifting of college men. 
The whole student movement felt the 
thrill of his triumphant faith ard cease- 
less activity. 

Last fall Mr. Rose was called to be- 
come General Secretary at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Under his supervision and due 
to his personal inspiration more new stu- 
dents (225 in all) entered the Association 
than in any previous year during the past 
decade, and probably the record was 
never equalled. The enrollment of men 
students in Bible classes was also larger 
than ever before, and this continued to 
increase. He himself taught a_ Bible 
class for freshmen, a mission study class, 
and a personal workers’ class. His other 
chief service was in connection with pas- 
toral work. In this he was laying the 
foundation for a deep and widespread 
spiritual movement. He never failed to 
win the friendship of the men, aud sev- 
eral were led by him into the Christian 
life in the brief time of his stay at the 
University. 

He continued at his work until the 
fever was already of a week’s duration, 
not knowing ‘of his danger. Every pos- 
sible attention was given him at the city 
hospital, whither he was removed for 
treatment, hut the best care of the physi- 
cians did not suffice to restore him, and 
the disease worked a fatal course. The 
burial was from the chapel of his under- 
graduate days, where his first great ef- 
forts at soul-winning were made. He 
died before reaching the age of twenty- 
seven, but a mighty life-work had been 
accomplished. Hugh Beaver died before 
reaching twenty-five. Mr. Rose did for 
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Rose. 


Western college men what Hugh Beaver 
did for the students of the East. Greater 
personal workers than these the Student 
Movement has not produced. 


A fellow-seeretary writes: ‘“ Had Rose 
lived at a time when a man’s name was 
indicative of occupation or character, he 
would have been called * Great Heart.’ 
He was the biggest-hearted man I ever 
knew. The first time I saw him was 
when, as a stranger, I entered the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, 
where he was General Secretary. He 
greeted me with that expansive smile 
which college men will always remember, 
and, shaking my hand vigorously, he 
said * Well, old fellow, I am glad to meet 
vou!’ The form of salutation was not 
unusual, but the spirit of it was. I knew 
he was glad. 

“ He was possessed in large measure 
of that rare grace of the Spirit, a genuine 
love for souls. When he became Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association at the 
University of Michigan, the Association 
rooms were soon filled with men who 
came to him to talk about the problem of 
personal righteousness. One day, being 
very tired, he left word at the Associa- 
tion rooms that he would take a day off 
for rest. He went to his room, and pre- 
pared for a quiet afternoon. Soon the 


door-bell rang and, one after another, 
twenty-two men called, having searched 
him out, that they might talk with him 
T asked him how he ac- 


about Christ. 
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counted for this unusual occurrence. He 
said: ‘Oh! the fellows know that | am 
interested in them. I have called on all 
of them in their rooms and opened up the 
subject, and now, when they are in 
trouble, they come to me.’ 

* Tle was the most consistent personal 
worker | have ever known. He did not 
suddenly become interested in a man’s 
welfare when some special meeting was 
approaching, but he was always at it. It 
was a principle of his life. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he set aside the hours 
between 1.00 and 0.00 P.M. for social in- 
tercourse, which, with him, always led up 
to direct personal work. I once stopped 
with him at a large summer hotel. The 
first night, he put himself on speaking 
terms with the colored bell-boys. The 
next day I saw him in a secluded corner 
with them singing a lively song and danc- 
ing a jig. Afterward, he talked with 
each one of them regarding’ his relation 
to Christ, and, when he left, you should 
have seen Rose’s face as each boy clam- 
bered on the platform of the train to bid 
him an affectionate farewell. 

“He was possessed of a true spirit of 
humility. When he was called to serve 
the International Committee, he said to 
me with deep earnestness, ‘ The Interna- 
tional Committee must be hard up for 
men. It isa big come-down from M 
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tc common clay like lam.’ The place of 
responsibility, which to some might have 
been cause for pride, was to him a source 
of constant humility because he thought 
he had so little to offer for so large a 
vork,. 

“One summer he waited on the table 
at Lake Geneva. The next he was secre- 
tary in charge. In either case, he was 
servant of all. He was a joyous Chris- 
tian. When occasion required he could, 
without losing dignity, become the clown 
of the camp. No one who ever heard 
him will forget his coaching of the fac- 
ulty baseball team at Geneva. 

“ When the boys at camp would ring 
the bell at an unseemly hour, or trespass 
some other rule of the grounds, Rose 
would say before going to quell the dis- 
turbance, ‘ It is awfully hard to call these 
fellows down, for every one of them 
knows that I would be in the thick of it 
if I were not boss of the camp.’ Withal, 
he was every inch a man. He loved as 
few men love. He was intense in his 
spiritual life. He was a personal worker 
of the most aggressive sort. But he was 
not obtrusive; he was not fanatical; he 
was not effeminate. , 

“Such a life is not measured by years. 
One thinks again of the words on the 
grave-stone of D. L. Moody: ‘ He that 
doeth the will of God, abideth forever.’ ” 


Objects for Intercession on the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 


(Suggested by the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation ) 


that the spirit of supplication 
may come upon Christian students 
ana teachers in all parts of the world. 

Pray that Christian students may rec- 
ognize their obligation to help win their 
fellow-studenis to Christ and that by 
consistent life, earnest prayer, and faith- 
ful personal dealing they may seek to dis- 
charge this responsibility. 

Pray that students in all lands may in 
larger numbers and with greater earnest- 
ness devote theniselves to the reverent 
and thorough study of the Christian 
Scriptures. 


Pray that strong leaders may be raised 
up to take charge of the student Chris- 
tian organizations in the universities and 
colleges. 

Pray that the members of our move- 
ments may go forth to evangelize the 
world and to help enthrone Christ in all 
relationships of mankind. 

Pray for China that peace may be re- 
stored within her borders and that the 
Chinese student movement may be in- 
strumental in furnishing Christian lead- 
ers for a great onward movement of the 
Church in that Empire. 
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Pray that the student movements of 
Japan and of India and Ceylon may per- 
meate the government student centers 
with the knowledge and spirit of Christ. 

Pray that the doors may be opened for 
the extension of the Christian student 
movement to Russia and also to Latin 
countries as yet unreached. 
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Pray that ignorance, distrust, jealousy, 
national or racial prejudice ana all else 
which might tend to divide the disciples 
of Christ in the student world may be 
avoided, and that the prayer of our Lord 
that we all may be one may be realized. 


* According to your faith be it unto you.” 


A College Course as Preparation for Foreign Missionary 
Life 


By Sarah L. 


Y far the greater number of persons 

in mission lands are men who have 
great religions and philosophies behind 
them, and whose mental acuteness is not 
inferior to that of the Caucasian. In 
spite of this fact, why will people say to 
college volunteers, “‘ Don’t you feel as if 
you had wasted your education?” We 
ask in answer, “ Can it be considered a 
waste to invest one’s college-acquired 
talents in a community of alien race— 
where one occupies a unique place of in- 
calculable influence and opportunity, 
where every talent has room for multi- 
plying as far as time and physical limita- 
tion permit, rather than to invest them 
in a few scholars and associates of one’s 
own race, filling a place which dozens of 
others could fill?” The intellectual de- 
mands made by the peoples of the East 
on those who go among them as teachers 
of a new way are enormous; and, in gen- 
eral, it is the men and women of knowl- 
edge who make the greatest mark in 
mission lands. As a matter of fact, 
fewer men and women without a college 
diploma are being sent out, and soon it 
will be impossible to find a missionary 
like the one who, in recent years, was 
virtually expelled from his chosen work 
because, in spite of devotion, he was 
manifestly too ignorant to gain the re- 
spect of an _ intellect -loving people. 
Knowledge acquired, whether at college 
or not, is indispensable. However, the 
names of Western colleges carry a 
certain decided weight with men of 
Eastern culture, and so there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in possessing a college 
diploma. 


De Forest Smith, 1901 


As to the special use college studies 
are in a practical way, enough cannot be 
said. I mention but a few of the courses 
found in any college catalogue. There 
are the continental languages. Not only 
does personal convenience come into con- 
sideration in countries like Egypt and 
Turkey, where these languages are a 
commercial medium, but the ability 
gained in a college language course to 
look at things in other than an American 
light, is invaluable among a people whose 
mental attitude is the reverse of our own. 
A knowledge of science is of extreme 
value in countries where the very at- 
mosphere seems saturated with supersti- 
tion and misunderstandings of nature. 
Such knowledge, besides being the means 
of attaining an astonishing influence over 
the natives, is a personal protection in 
lands where even the word hygiene has 
no equivalent. Philosophy is invaluable 
tc one who teaches a new religion to those 
whose religions and philosophies contain 
so much that is true, but incomplete. 
Closely connected with philosophy is the 
modern theology. No missionary is well 
equipped who is unacquainted with mod- 
ern Biblical thought. “ Movements in 
the religious world have become world 
movements,” and intelligent orientals feel 
these movements almost as soon as they 
are felt here at home. Much might be 


said of the value of literary talent in a 
work where always there is need of lit- 
erature to supplement the preaching of 
the Word. 

But the value of a college course does 
not consist simply in the use, which can 
be made on the field of the various studies 
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taken. College life in its social aspect is 
important. A missionary needs to be a 
person of unusual breadth: At college 
one not only meets, but is obliged to come 
into constant contact with people of all 
sorts of interests, of all degrees of culture 
and refinement; and as a school for in- 
teresting one’s self in everyone, for get- 
ting along tactfully, for acquiring the 
ability to converse with people whose 
habitual thoughts are very unlike one’s 
own, as well as with those who are con- 
genial, college offers many opportunities. 
Not only must the missionary meet all 
kinds of natives, but this college social 
preparation is of immense benefit in aid- 
ing him to get along with his fellow-mis- 
sionaries—for it is impossible that per- 
sons chosen at various times and places 
and sent to work in one field should 
always be congenial. Where one’s col- 
leagues are congenial, very often the 
mutual interaction is of a very stimulat- 
ing nature, and it is a fact that some mis- 
sionaries unconsciously do their greatest 
work by their influence on other mission- 
aries met in social or spiritual ways. 
This is due to their breadth of interest. 
It is also due to their social ease and 
polish, which are not, as is sometimes 
supposed, accidentia, but essentia, of the 
missionary genus. No missionary is ex- 





Keeping a Missionary 
By Harlan 


MISSIONARY library should be 
progressive in its formation, a 
regular annual appropriation from the 
Association budget being made for this 
purpose, or else special money being 
raised for additions to the collection. As 
money is not abundant, it is suggested 
that the college library be asked to buy 
standard books only indirectly mission- 
ary, though valuable for study class or 
missionary meeting uses. 

As the study class is a recognized part 
of the Association’s programme in most 
leading institutions, the requirements of 
these courses should be borne in mind, a 
few books being added each year as 
auxiliary to this work. Such books are 
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empt from standards of cultured occi- 
dental society. To say nothing of trav- 
elers and European business-men, by 
whom the missionary is often mercilessly 
criticised, the natives judge him, not only 
by their own oriental standards, but by 
what they know of his own standards; 
and in countries where European ways 
are being adopted, an observance of 
European etiquette is demanded of the 
missionary. 

Lastly, a college education gives one a 
wealth of resource, by which the strain 
of the hardest but grandest work on earth 
can be relieved. College good times, and 
especially college friendships, have more 
than a passing value. They are a means 
of rest and a source of strength in 
monotonous, or lonely, after-years. 

In this brief survey of the things which 
are essential to a missionary, and which 
he finds in a college course, emphasis has 
been laid on the intellectual and social 
development. I would not exclude or 
depreciate the one most essential qual- 
ity, spiritual vitality, without which the 
other qualifications are reduced to the 
level of a mere machine without motive 
power. The spiritual life is the first es- 
sential of the missionary, and it may, and 
must, flourish equally with the social and 
intellectual. 


Library Up-to-Date 
P. Beach 


mentioned in announcements of the va- 
rious study courses, or in suggestions to 
leaders. 

Again, if missionary meetings are 
planned long enough in advance, as they 
should be, buy a few books each year to 
aid in making those meetings a success. 
The suggestions for these meetings in 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN give titles of help- 
ful books of this sort. 

But it is for the general needs of the 
library that advice is most commonly 
called for. In buying such volumes, al- 
ways do so with reference to material in 
hand, so that there will be no overstock- 
ing of one department, so to speak, while 
poverty reigns in another department. 
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The aim should be to build up a sym- 
metrical library touching as widely as 
possible upon every line of missionary 
endeavor. Verhaps the best recent 
Bibliography of such literature is the 
one found on pages 435-462 of volume 
second of the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference Report of last year. This 
report, by the way, should be bought 
without fail, as it is of the utmost value. 
Its Bibliography is compiled from lists 
furnished by specialists in this line, is 
conveniently classified, and gives the 
dates of publication, publishers, and list- 
price of nearly all the books. In making 
selections, it is usually well to buy works 
of late date, except in the case of biog- 
raphies and religions. While books of 
English publishers are not inferior to 
those published in this country, and fre- 
quently are far better, they are more ex- 
pensive except for Canadians, and con- 
siderable time is reqyired for securing 
them. When books are decided upon, 
the college librarian will ordinarily be 
glad to order them. 

A list of volumes- -with the exception 
of those whose dates are given, all have 
been published within the last six years 
—that are well worth buying is appended. 
Others will be suggested from time to 
time in THe INTERCOLLEGIAN, whose 
book reviews should be watched, since 
only those volumes are noticed which are 
believed to be of special value to students. 
For the convenience of those who may 
desire to order from the office of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, we give below 
the publishers’ prices. These books will 
be sent to any address on receipt of price. 


R. H. MILL, AND OTHERS, “ Interna- 


tional Geography,” D. Appleton & Co., 
$3.50. 

J. R. WILLIAMSON, “ Healing of the Na- 
tions,” S. V. M. F. M., 4oc. 

W. N. CLARKE, “ A study of Christian Mis- 
sions,” C. Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

F. F. ELLINWOOD, “ Questions and 


Phases of Modern Missions,” Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50 
J. S. DENNIS, “ Christian Missions and 


Social Progress,” 2 v., F. H. Revell Co.,* 
$s. 


* Hereafter in this list, 
publisher’s name given 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


books having no 
are published by 
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W. D. MACKENZIE, “ Christianity and the 
Progress of Man,” $1.25. 
E. B. MAXWELL, “ The Bishop’s Conver- 


sion,” Hunt & Eaton (1892), $1.50. 
J). M. THOBURN, “ Christless Nations,” 


Hunt & Eaton, $1. 
MISS G. GOLLOCK, “ Missionaries at 
Work,” imported by S. V. M. F. M., 75c. 
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Encouraging Facts of Progress in the British College 
Christian Union 


By Tissington Tatlow 


EFORE mentioning a few encour- 

aging features in the work of the 
British College Christian Union, it may 
not be out of place to recall one or two 
facts with reference to the extent of the 
movement. The college field of Great 
Britain and Ireland consists of about two 
hundred institutions. This is an outside 
estimate, and includes colleges of every 
description. These colleges have some 
43,000 students in attendance. 

When the British College Christian 
Union—criginally the Inter-University 
Christian Union—was founded, twenty 
colleges had each some sort of Christian 
Union: of these, seventeen were at once 
affiliated. As the result of seven years’ 
work, there are now one hundred and 
thirty-three colleges having Christian 
Unions affiliated to the British College 
Christian Union, as well as several col- 
leges which have Unions as a result of 
the Movement’s work, although for 


various reasons they have not as yet been 
affiliated. The internal progress has 
been equally extensive. From a small 
room in the buildings of a friendly 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Union has migrated into offices which oc- 
cupy two floors of a building in a good 
position. The single secretary has been 
reinforced until there are now seven stu- 
dent secretaries and four clerks em- 
ployed. The organ of the Union, The 
Student Movement, has changed its name 
once, has widened its scope, and has been 
enlarged three times. Nine Bible study 
text-books have been issued, an Educa- 
tional Department for Foreign Missions 
has been created, and the attendance at 
the annual summer conference has in- 
creased threefold. 

The Movement has been consolidated 
by a federation of the general college de- 
partment and the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, and a theological col- 
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lege department has been formed. Leav- 
ing these indications of progress with this 
brief mention, we have ventured to select 
four sources of encouragement in con- 
nection with our Movement. 

1. The increasing spirit of unity. In 
a variety of different ways, which are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to record on paper, we 
see signs of a growing spirit of fellow- 
ship and love. Colleges are gradually 
losing the sense of isolation which, even 
in a small country like ours, is often 
keenly felt. The idea that lies at the 
heart of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation is beginning to take hold on 
students. And, best of all, men of dif- 
ferent opinions and different tempera- 
ments are coming to understand one an- 
other and sympathize with each other's 
point of view. There are also indications 
that the Student Movement is creating an 
atmosphere in which men who are no 
longer students find that they can discuss 
missionary and other questions with those 
who differ from them. Some one has 
said that ** Atmospheres have a greater 
evidential value than propositions,” and 
we believe that the Atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the Student Movement is an evi- 
dence of the presence and guidance of 
Jesus Christ. 

2. The Union is drawing in men of 
widely different types. In the early days 
of the Movement it was only natural that 
the members should be all more or less 
of the same type—this must always be so 
from the nature of the case in the begin- 
nings of a movement—but gradually, as 
a matter of natural growth, a change has 
come, and in the ranks of membership, 
and on the Executive Committees are to 
be found men who would probably never 
have joined with one another to found a 
Union; nevertheless, now that the Union 
has brought them together, these men 
work side by side in fellowship and in 
love; and the Union is enriched by the 
diversity of their gifts, and the differing 
methods they employ to attain the same 
objects. To those who have been con- 
nected with the British College Christian 
Union for several years, nothing appears 
so full of promise for the future as the 
fact that men, utterly different in many 
ways, are found working side by side, not 
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only tolerating one another, but loving 
one another. “It is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvelous in our eyes!” 

3- Lhe Bible Study Department. We 
began by using Bible study outlines 
which had been prepared for the use of 
American colleges, and we gladly ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to the Amer- 
ican Movement for the start which these 
studies gave us. It soon became appar- 
ent, however, that the training of English 
and American students is so different that 
studies would have to be prepared es- 
pecially for [English colleges. Year by 
year, therefore, we have been issuing 
books written by English students. The 
growth of the Bible study department has 
been gradual and steady. More students 
studying, better conducted circles, and 
more thorough preparation have been the 
lines along which there has been prog- 
ress. Much still remains to be done, 
and American reports always make our 
mouths water, there seem to be such a 
large number of students in the States 
studying in a thorough manner. Still 
we have reason to be thankful, and we 
are thankful for what has been accom- 
plished. 

4. The Summer Conference. The last 
Summer Conference we believe to have 
been the best which the Union has ever 
held. The members of Executive, and 
the members of the Conference learned 
many lessons. It is so hard to put on 
paper the reasons why this Summer Con- 
ference marked an epoch in the history of 
the Movement, and yet we believe that 
such was the case. The Executive 
learnt in a new way the readiness of God 
to hear and answer prayer, and they 
learned also the value of taking the whole 
Union into their confidence—we do not 
know how else to put it. There were 
several important and difficult constitu- 
tional questions before the Union, and 
the Executive experienced a new sympa- 
thy by being perfectly frank in explaining 
these difficulties to the Conference. We 
know that there were many to whom the 
Executive had previously been an un- 
known and somewhat autocratic body in 
London, who came to know them as fel- 
low-workers, and as students, like them- 
selves. 
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These are our chief sources of encour- 
agement at the present time. We are 
grateful for many other encouragements 
in a lesser degree. The theological col- 
lege department is making slow but sure 
progress, and missionary study, which 
has never been a real success, shows signs 
at last of having taken hold of a number 
of the leading colleges. The number of 
daily prayer-meetings and the attendance 
at them are also increasing. 
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Of discouragements we shall only men- 
tion one: the number of students joining 
the Student Volunteer Missionary Union 
has been steadily decreasing for the past 
three years. We ask your prayers that 
God will quicken the missionary interest 
in our colleges, and raise up men to an- 
swer the urgent call for workers which is 
coming from almost all our missionary 
societies, a call which must be answered 
if the watchword is to be realized. 


Romantic Robert College 
3v William H. Sallmon, M.A., of Yale University 


HE original purpose of Christian 

missions to Turkey was not to 
establish a Protestant church, but to re- 
vive and unify the old historic Christian 
churches, which have defended their 
faith for centuries in spite of terrible per- 
secutions. It was hoped that the gospel 
of peace and power would effectively 
overcome abounding ignorance and su- 
perstition, and the old faiths being puri- 
fied and spiritual life revived, it would 
be possible through them to give the 
good tidings of love to the Turks and 


other races under Mohammedan rule. 
Most of the missionaries are still work- 
ing toward this end and still cherish this 
hope. The conviction that higher edu- 
cation could materially aid in solving this 
problem led to the founding of Robert 
College at Constantinople in 1863. It is 


situated on the historic Bosphorus, on a 
commanding hill, about seven miles from 
the city. On the property adjoining, and 
stretching down to the water’s edge, are 
the picturesque towers of the Castle of 
Europe, which have stood, practically 
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unaffected by wind and storm, for four 
centuries, while on the opposite shore 
are the towers of the Castle of Asia, cele- 
brated in “ The Prince of India” and 
the Heavenly Waters. Possibly no col- 
lege in the world has a more charming 
or more romantic site. Certainly none 
has a more romantic history. The racy 
chapter on “ The Founding of Robert 
College” in “ My Life and Times,” by 
the first president, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, is 
most interesting reading. The seeming 
insuperable difficulties offered by the 
Turkish authorities and the unvarying 
patience and faith and indomitable cour- 
age which watched them through seven 
trying years, and finally won, make a 
story which powerfully appeals to the 
imagination. 

The college is not under any mission 
board; Dr. Hamlin’s direct relation with 
the American Board ceased in 1860, and 
the college was begun and continues to 
be independent and self-governing. For 
this reason it is not usually classed as a 
mission college, and the question is often 
raised whether its work is really mission 
work. On this point the present presi- 
dent, Dr. Washburn, says: ** Technically, 
it is not mission work, but no one can 
doubt that it is work for Christ and His 
kingdom as surely and as fully as any 
work done by missionaries.” 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in the college has four branches— 
Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Eng- 
lish. The president of the college is, for 
this year, the president of the Association, 
and each branch has its own president 
and vice-president, the former being a 
professor, and the latter a leading stu- 
dent of each of the nationalities named. 
The branches hold their meetings sepa- 
rately three times in the month, and the 
fourth is a general meeting for reports 
and an address. Each section has its 
own committee on membership, benevo- 
lent work, and religious work. There 
are about one hundred and sixty mem- 
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bers. The organization has been well, 
adapted to the peculiar needs of a com- 
munity with such a mixture of nation- 
alities, and with good leadership it might 
become a potent influence for righteous- 
ness. The difficulties to be coped with 
are undoubtedly greater than most Asso- 
ciations have to face. The strictures of 
the Turkish Government on societies 
curtail freedom and narrow the bounds 
of work. The absence of Biblical knowl- 
edge or early religious training on the 
part of the students give little foundation 
on which to build a spiritual life. The 
boys gave evidence of a good spirit when 
an appeal was made to them to assist in 
sending a delegate to the Conference of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion at Versailles. At a meeting with 
about one hundred in attendance they 
subscribed 313 piastres (about $10), and 
agreed to double the amount and thus 
raise their quota. Later it was found 
that the delegate selected could not ob- 
tain a passport to leave the country, ani 
the project of necessity was aban 
doned. 

In an address at the anniversary of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, in May, 
1900, President Washburn spoke as fol- 
lows of what Robert College has accom- 
plished: ‘“ We have won the confidence 
and sympathy of the people of all nation- 
alities. We have educated 2,000 young 
men under Christian influences from the 
élite of different nationalities, most of 
whom would otherwise have been edu- 
cated under anti-Christian influences. 
We have led the way in a great educa- 
tional movement in all that part of the 
world. We have done something to 
break down the antagonisms of race and 
religion which are the great curse of the 
East. We have had no little influence 
in the movements which are going on 
in the old Christian churches of the East 
to revive their spiritual life and teach the 
people that religion is not in creed and 
form, but in the heart and life.” 























Student Volunteers in Japan 
By Galen M. Fisher 


NE of the notable secondary gather- 
ings in connection with the recent 
Conference of the Protestant Mission- 
aries in Japan was the rally of all those 
present who had been student volunteers 
at home. ‘To our surprise, out of the 
four hundred present, sixty-five proved 
to have been volunteers. Of these sixty- 
five, fifty-two are laboring in Japan, one 
each in Korea and the Philippines, and 
the rest in China, so that it was quite a 
representative reunion, both as regards 
size and the number of fields represented. 
Among student volunteer gatherings it 
stands unique in the Far East, though 
its initiative can and will be followed, 
we hope, in China and India. 

The purpose of the rally was stated by 
Secretary V. W. Helm to be the consid- 
eration of the best means of perpetuating 
the purposes and practices which made 
the Volunteer Movement so powerful a 
factor in our lives before sailing; as, for 
example, the “ Morning Watch” and 
the cycle of prayer, progressive study of 
the Bible and of missions, and intelligent 
sympathy with the student Christian and 
missionary movements of all lands. It 
was pointed out how the intensity of the 
volunteer’s life was apt to experience a 
let down upon plunging into cold lan- 
guage study, instead of into direct evan- 
gelism, and how systematic Biblical and 
missionary study were allowed to lapse 
under the pressure of work or under the 
lethargy of life deprived of accustomed 
spiritual tonics. Secretary D. W. Lyon, 
of China, was providentially present, and 
spoke out of his experience as a volun- 
teer secretary and a foreign secretary, of 
the desirability of forming a league to 
counteract these tendencies and to pro- 
mote what the Volunteer Movement 
stands for. After a brief discussion it 
was decided to entrust the drafting of a 


plan for a league to a committee of five, 
it being understood that it should be as 
simple as possible, and that whatever 
central committee should be formed, 
should be an agency of communication 
and suggestion without legislative power. 

Then followed a few minutes of heart- 
felt prayer, in which the voices of ’86 and 
1900 volunteers, of North Japan and 
South China missionaries, blended in 
praise and petition. 

From the record-blanks obtained it 
appears that two missionaries in Japan 
were original volunteers, having been 
among the brave one hundred who 
sprang to the summons at Mount Her- 
mon in 1886. Still another volunteered 
at the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alli- 
ance Convention at Oberlin in the same 
year, and another joined the English 
Union at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1891. The width of the movement in 
America and Great Britain is evidenced 
by the fact that the fifty-two in Japan 
who registered hail from forty-three in- 
stitutions, including many of the best- 
known colleges of North America and 
England. The catholicity of the move- 
ment appears in the fact that nineteen 
boards are represented by these same 
fifty-two. So far as at present ascer- 
tained there are sixty-six ex-volunteers 
in Japan—twenty-seven women, thirty- 
nine men. 

One of the immediate fruits of the 
rally was the sale of a number of volun- 
teer pamphlets and the securing of sub- 
scribers for THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and 
for Mr. Mott’s “ Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation.” We hope 
that the league will not only promote the 
spiritual life of its members but will also 
contribute to the realization of that 
“watchword” by imparting the mis- 
sionary spirit to Japanese students. 


The Pacific Coast Student Conference 
sv E. T. Colton 


HE increased numerical strength 
of the fifth annual conference of 
Pacific Coast students, held at Pacific 
Grove, California, December 28, 1900, to 


January 6, 1901, fully justified the ex- 
periment of a winter conference for 
that section. One hundred registrations 
from twenty-two institutions is a gain of 
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Delegates to the Pacific Coast Student Conference, 


more than forty per cent. over the best 
preceding year. Twelve colleges from 
the Pacific Northwest sent represent- 
atives over distances ranging from 775 
miles to 1,400. Several delegations were 
the result of effort nothing less than 
heroic. Pomona College sent eleven 
men from southern California, a distance 
of 625 miles. The University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley was represented by a 
splendidly organized body of thirty-six 
men. 

The gathering this year added some 
features to its life consistent with in- 
creased age and size. The order and 
dignity of the camp showed a marked im- 
provement. The positions of the dele- 
gates in their Associations and in student 
life gave unusual tone and quality to the 
conference. For the first time two 
parallel Bible classes were offered. The 
delegation meetings were characterized 
by close organization and choice leader- 
ship. The intense application of the 
men made necessary the use of an off 
night for the purpose of relaxation be- 
fore the final pressure of the closing 
days. 

The platform strength of Pacific Grove 
is second to none in the North American 
field. The keynote of the conference 
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was given by Dr. Frederick W. Clampett, 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, San Fran- 
cisco. His watchword for the warfare 
against personal sin will be an armed 
host on the side of many fighting Western 
students: “ Aim high, fight shy, draw 
nigh.” Dr. H. C. Minton, of San An- 
selmo Theological Seminary, rendered 
great service to the men who were experi- 
encing intellectual difficulties in Christian 
belief, or who were ambitious to help fel- 
low-students so hindered. His presenta- 
tions of the “ Deity of Christ” and the 
“ Inspiration and Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures ” proved of such benefit that 
a third hour was given him in which to 
answer questions that were still perplex- 
ing the men. Professor Charles R. 
Nash, of Pacific Seminary, and President 
S. B. McCormick, of Coe College, Iowa, 
brought God’s own messages on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. ‘The presence and 
work of Mr. John R. Mott during the last 
five days gave full fruition to the early 
promise of the conference. Mr. George 
W. Leavitt, Traveling Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, was pres- 
ent throughout, in charge of the mission- 
ary department, as was also Mr. C. V. 
Hibbard, General Secretary at North- 
western University, leader of the class in 
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the * Acts and Epistles.” The Personal 
Workers’ Class, using Dr. Johnston’s 
new course, was conducted by Mr. E. T. 
Colton, who presided over the sessions of 
the conference. The farewell meeting 
was a continuous testimony to the trans- 
forming power of God exercised during 
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the previous ten days. At least one stu- 
dent accepted Christ, seven were led to 
sign the volunteer declaration, and many 
were claimed for other distinctively 
Christian callings among the twelve de- 
nominations represented by delegates at 
the conference. 


The Jubilee Convention and Exhibit 


HE Jubilee Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada will 
be held in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, 
Mass., June 11 to 16, 1901. This Con- 
vention will celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the first 
Young Men’s Christian Associations on 
the American Continent in Montreal and 
Boston in 1851. Its purpose will be to 
review the progress of the Associations 
of North America for the half century, 
to examine critically the results, methods, 
and actual conditions and plans of these 
Associations in the light of the providen- 
tial principles and purposes of the As- 
sociation Movement, to inaugurate an 
aggressive spiritual movement in the As- 
sociations on behalf of the voung men of 
North America and of the non-Christian 
world, and to promote world-wide unity 
of this work for young men. All depart- 
ments of the Association work will be 
represented by delegates at this Conven- 
tion, including leaders from city and town 
Associations, as well as from the organ- 
izations for students, railroad men, sol- 
diers and sailors, colored yourg men, and 
other special classes. 


In connection with the Jubilee Conven- 
tion, it is eminently proper that there 
should be a Jubilee Exhibit. The object 
ot this exhibit is not only to show fittingly 
the evolution of the Association Move- 
ment in North America during the past 
fifty years, but also adequately to repre- 
sent the means used, the varied character 
and quality of work done, and the results 
attained in the principal lines of activity 
in the different kinds of Associations. 
It is believed that this exhibit will be 
one of the most important features of 
the Convention, and will be of far- 
reaching significance to the Movement as 
a whole. 

The exhibits will be placed in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Boston, and will be 
grouped according to the kind of Asso- 
ciation. It is especially desired that 
there shall be a complete, representative, 
and attractive exhibit from the Student 
Associations in all kinds of institutions 
and in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. A special circular of informa- 
tion and instructions concerning this ex- 
hibit is now in press, and will soon be 
sent to all the Student Associations of the 
Intercollegiate Movement. 
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Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, 
Kansas, has a mission study class of 
thirty-eight members. 


Wooster University Association has 
ninety-four members, and one hundred 
and seven men in Bible study. 


More than one hundred men at Will- 
iams College are giving systematically 
this year to missions, home and foreign. 


Eleven college men from Kansas insti- 
tutions spent a week of the holiday vaca- 
tion in evangelistic work in three towns 
of the state. 





The Indiana University Association 
has organized seven group weekly prayer- 
meetings. The total average attendance 
is thirty-five. 

Oberlin College is preparing the way 
for a general secretary next year. It will 
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be the fourth Ohio college to install this 
special officer. 


In Minnesota eight bands of five col- 
lege students each spent a week of the 
holiday vacation in evangelistic work in 
small towns. 





The twenty-two Student Associations 
of Kansas were represented by 162 men 
at the State Convention. -An enlivened 
work is resulting. 

More than fifty sets of Sharman’s 
‘“ Life of Christ” are in use in the As- 
sociation Bible classes at the Valparaiso 
(Indiana) Normal School. 





The Association at Franklin College, 
New Athens, Ohio, has secured a room 
for its exclusive use. A small mission- 
ary library has been secured. 


The Association at the University of 
Missouri is occupying this year its own 
house and lot on one of the choicest cor- 
ners adjacent to the campus. 


The January Oread of Kansas Univer- 
sity is an Association number. It con- 
tains an extended description of the local 
work with a cut of the new head-quar- 
ters. 


Three devotional Bible classes are 
maintained in the Association at Colum- 
bia University. Not more than one class 
has been maintained in any previous 
year. 


The Hungarian Christian Students’ 
Union is now issuing a magazine entitled 
Ebressté (Awakener). It is printed in 
the Magyar language, and is edited by a 
student. 


The dates chosen for the Student Con- 
ferences of next summer are as follows: 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 21 to 30; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 21 to 30; Northfield, 
Mass., June 28 to July 7. 


Mr. A. L. Hofmeyr, a former President 
of the Students’ Christian Association 
of South Africa, and a student volun- 
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teer, is to act as Traveling Secretary of 
that national organization for the com- 
ing year. 

The Association at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point this 
year has inaugurated and_ successfully 
maintained a Bible study department. 
“Studies in the Life of Christ,” by Shar- 
man, is the course used. 


A group picture of the presidents of 
the student Associations of lowa has been 
made, and is helping to acquaint the 
leaders of these organizations with each 
other, and so is aiding in the development 
of the intercollegiate idea. 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., has 
100 students out of a membership of 125 
enrolled in the Cycle courses of Bible 
study. A personal workers’ training 
class has been organized, using the course 
prepared by Dr. Johnston. 


Mr. John L. Wheat, of the Kentucky 
State Executive Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, has pre- 
sented each employed officer of the As- 
sociations of the state with a copy of Mr. 
Mott’s book, ‘** The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation.” 

Seventy out of one hundred and thirty 
men who are students at Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway, Ark., are members of the 
Association. A recent series of evan- 
gelistic meetings, which was conducted 
by the students themselves, resulted in 
the conversion of eight students. 


A revival has been in progress at Wil- 
berforce College, Ohio. During the 
week of praver more than fifty students 
began the Christian life. Thirty-three 
of the entire number are men. The As- 
sociation is more prosperous and influ- 
ential than at any time for years. 


At Olivet College, Michigan, the mem- 
bership of the Association is larger than 
ever before, over forty men being taken 
into the Association during the fall term 
as a result of the work for new students. 
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Two strong mission study classes are 
maintained, and $45 have been pledged to 
missions. 


The third annual Bible institute of the 
Association at Purdue University was 
held January 18 to 20, 1901. Professor 
Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School, University of Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor Charles Rk. Barnes, of the Depart- 
nient of Botany of the University of Chi- 
cago, were the speakers. 


The student department of the Young 
\Women’s Christian Association of India 
held a conference for women students, 
senior school-girls, teachers, and medical 
workers of North India, at Ambala, from 
December 27 to 30. Several former 
secretaries of the student movements of 
North America and of Great Britain were 
among the speakers. 


The Volunteer Band of Washington 
and Lee University contains five mem- 
bers. Of this number one is president, 
the others corresponding secretary, re- 
cording secretary, chairman of Bible 
study committee, and chairman of mis- 
sionary committee. Four are leaders of 
Association Bible classes, while the fifth 
is the leader of the mission study class. 


At the Cleveland Homeeopathic Medi- 
cal College a systematic work is being 
done in all departments. There are reg- 
ular cabinet and business meetings; 
written policies for each committee ; a sec- 
retary and record-book for each commit- 
tee, and a written report from each; a 
hand-book, systematic membership can- 
vass, a mission study class, and regular 
missionary meetings. 


The Bible classes in Denison Univer- 
sity, Ohio, enroll 125 students, and are 
taught in nearly every instance by men 
who have completed the four-year cycle. 
Denison Association installed a four- 
years’ course of Bible study five years 
ago. The problem of teachers is thus 
not a difficult one. A reading-room and 
lecture course have been undertaken as 
new features of the work. 


the College Committee. 
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The Memphis Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn., has 702 matricu- 
lates this session. On Sunday, January 
6, an Association was organized in the 
college, and 117 men voluntarily gave 
their names as charter members. ‘This 
number has been increased to 126, of 
whom 83 are active members. <A meet- 
ing will be held in the college auditori- 
um every Sunday afternoon. 


At the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation hostel, in Madras, India, there are 
now thirty-three residents, all but one of 
these being students. Three are law 
students, eight are medical, fourteen are 
arts, and the one non-student is a busi- 
ness man. Five are native Christians, 
five are Europeans, five are Eurasians, 
five are Mohammedans, four are Bur- 
mese, eight are high-caste Hindus, and 
one is a Parsee. 


Mr. Arthur Rugh, of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, is visiting the Ohio colleges for 
At nearly every 
point he finds membership larger, Bible 
study more effective, and the prospects 
for a religious awakening bright. Since 
the Lake Geneva Conference the officers 
of each Association represented have 
used a printed cycle of prayer for a spir- 
itual awakening. The answers in sev- 
eral cases already are apparent. 


At the Cleveland Homceopathic Medi- 
cal College the weekly devotional meet- 
ing has a steady attendance, and a spirit- 
ual tone. The observance of the week of 
prayer was a marked success. Interest 
in Bible study is growing steadily. Some 
new features this year are monthly cabi- 
net meetings, a written policy for each 
committee, regular records and written 
reports for each, a hand-book, social 
gatherings, mission study class of seven 
members, and a definite financial budget. 


Dr. J. Rutter Williamson, two years 
ago Traveling Secretary for the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and working es- 
pecially among the medical colleges, is 
now one of the secretaries of the Interna- 
tional Committee at work in India. His 
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work is among the students of Lahore. 
Pecause of the exigencies of the famine, 
he was called on for some work among 
the sufferers. During the first year of 
his stay in India he medically examined 
4,834 patients, and performed thirty-five 
minor operations and twenty-four major 
operations. 


The Associations of the Chicago Stu- 
dent Department, McGill University, and 
the University of Michigan, and the 
Christian Unions of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Edinburgh universities have sent 
carefully selected collections of books 
bearing on India and its evangelization 
to the Christian Associations among the 
students of Jaffna College, Ceylon; Alla- 
habad, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Lahore, India. These‘books will be used 
by mission study classes as well as by in- 
dividual Indian Christian students, in 
studying the work of the evangelization 
of their own country. 


At Ohio State University the organiza- 
tion is more effective this year than ever 
before. More than two hundred men 
are members, with forty in Bible study, 
and fifty in special mission study. Re- 
ceptions to new students, and informal 
gatherings at the house, have been held. 
The closing of the football season was 
celebrated by a reception in honor of the 
team given by the Association. The ex- 
ercises included the presentation of an 
elegant trophy cup. Fifty men working 
on committees met at the Association 
House with several leading professors to 
discuss Association opportunities. 


A special service for students was held 
Sunday evening, January 20, at Calvary 
Church, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-first 
Street, New York City. The Students’ 
Club of the city Young Men’s Christian 
Association co-operated with the church 
authorities in arranging for the serv- 
ice. The Scripture reading was by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, M.A., L.H.D., 
and the addresses were by Jacob Gould 
Schurman, LL.D., President of Cornell 
University, and the Rt. Rev. Henry C-. 
Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 


New York. President Schurman’s sub- 
ject was “ Fundamental Factors in the 
Making of Manhood.” 


A Bible Teachers’ College is being 
conducted at Montclair, N. J., under the 
principalship of Professor Wilbert W. 
White, the term of the first session last- 
ing from January to May, 1901. The 
aim of the college is to promote Bible 
study and true Christian life and minis- 
try. Three of the authors of courses of 
Bible study issued by the Student De- 
partment of the International Committee, 
as well as four others who have been or 
are officially connected with the Student 
Movement, are among the instructors 
and lecturers. Several leaders of the 
Student Movement are at present en- 
rolled in the college. Students desiring 
information concerning the college can 
obtain it by addressing Professor White 
at Montelair. 


In the December number of E.rcelsior, 
the official organ of the Scandinavian 
Student Movement, a report is given of 
the work in the University of Norway at 
Christiania. The Christian Association 
has a membership of one hundred, of 
whom twenty-five are serving on com- 
mittees. Sixty-one are enrolled in seven 
Bible circles, while fourteen are in mis- 
sion study. During the last semester 
Pastor Karl M. Eckoff has actively pro- 
moted a campaign for an Association 
building for the university. He has 
traveled from one end of the country to 
the other, has addressed the students in 
the gymnasia at nine points in Norway, 
and has organized Bible circles among 
the students at four of these. He has 
raised 25,000 kroner ($6,750) for the 
building. 


Marked increase in Bible Study has 
been made this year in Ohio Wesleyan 
University. A new chair has been estab- 
lished in the English Bible, but in addi- 
tion the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has enrolled 103 men in ten classes, 
using the cycle of the Student Depart- 
ment, and through the influence and ex- 
ample of the Association a Bible Study 
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Department has been established by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
enrolling forty young women. The in- 
crease in bible study among the men over 
that of the preceding year has been from 
nine per cent. to twenty-four per cent. of 
the men in the whole student body. A 
careful record has shown that during the 
first month the average attendance was 
seventy-eight per cent. of the enrollment. 
Sixty-five of the men observe regularly 
the Morning Watch. The average time 
given to daily study by the students was 
thirty minutes. 


Fifteen new Associations have been 
added to the Student Movement since 
November. ‘These are as follows: Four 
Professional School Associations — 
Louisville College of Dentistry, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Medical Department of the 
University of Nashville, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Southern School of Osteopathy, 
Franklin, Ky.; Memphis Hospital Medi- 
cal College, Memphis, Tenn. Other 
Student Associations—Cornelia Normal 
Institute, Cornelia, Ga.; Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Mont.; Reinhardt 
Normal College, Waleska, Ga.; Mount 
Allison Academy, Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick; Dallas College and La Creole 
Academy, Dallas, Ore.; Bethel College, 
Russellville, Ky.; Nickerson Normal 
College, Nickerson, Kan.; Wofford Fit- 
ting School, Spartanburg, S. C.; Monson 
Academy, Monson, Mass.; Ruskin Col- 
lege, Trenton, Mo.; Leesville College, 
Leesville, S. C. 


At Johns Hopkins University the 
membership has been increased by the 
addition of sixty-three active, twenty- 
two associate, and eight sustaining mem- 
bers. This increase, a total of ninety- 
three, makes: the membership thirty per 
cent. larger than last year. In the Bible 
study department, three successful class- 
es are conducted, with student leaders. 
The group of post-graduate students 
studying practical Bible topics, led by the 
members in turn, is the best attended. 
The mission study class is taking up 
Mott’s “ Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation,” with collateral topics: 
it has a membership of fifteen. Recog- 
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nizing the fact that many students, par- 
ticularly undergraduates, have been pre- 
vented from attending the regular Tues- 
day afternoon meetings by conflicting 
engagements, a Sunday vesper service 
was started last fall, and its success has 
warranted the efforts. Of late these 
services have taken the form of life-work 
conferences. 


At the University of Wisconsin eighty- 
five men were directed in calling work by 
ten “ captains,” who were in turn direct- 
ed by the chairman of the membership 
committee. One hundred and_ forty 
freshmen have joined the Association, 
making the total membership over three 
hundred, an increase of seventy-three 
over the total at the end of last year. 
The employment bureau has furnished 
one hundred and eighty opportunities for 
paid service, as against eighty at this time 
last year. The same organization used 
for the calling work is being utilized by 
the financial committee for the canvass 
of the student body, except that the treas- 
urer supplants the “ captains’ by mem- 
bers of his own committee. The budget 
is about $1,300. The Association sent 
thirty-five men to the state convention. 
Since Thanksgiving the average at- 
tendance at Sunday meetings has been 
over two hundred, at mid-week prayer- 
meetings, thirty-eight. There has been 
a loss in the number of those taking Bible 
study. An active canvass of the State is 
being made for a new building to cost 
$75,000. 


Mr. E. T. Colton’s tour of five weeks 
(October 30 to December 5) in the Pa- 
cific Northwest was productive of large 
spiritual results. Fourteen institutions 
were touched, and many of them were 
deeply stirred. At the Washington Agri- 
cultural College, Pullman, twenty men 
accepted Christ, including several leading 
students: Cheney Normal, eight; Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, ten; Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla, seven; at 
University of Washington the Associa- 
tion was entirely reconstructed, the lead- 
ing students enlisted, and a movement put 
on foot for securing a general secretary. 
In Oregon the Associations were similar- 
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ly wrought upon by the Spirit. Many men 
were enlisted in Bible study; some thirty- 
five were won to Christ, and larger plans 
were inaugurated. A very deep impres- 
sion was made upon the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, and this was intensified 
three days later on the occasion of the 
Oregon State Convention, at Eugene, De- 
cember 7 to 9, with Mr. Fred. Bb. Smith. 
In the Sunday afternoon meeting fifty 
young men entered upon the Christian 
life, twenty-five of them being students 
of the University. The faculty and stu- 
dents were deeply stirred. 


The monthly meetings of the Philadel- 
phia Student Volunteer Union have 
increased in attendance, and are now 
held in the Witherspoon Building. Dur- 
ing ‘Thanksgiving week a_ secretarial 
campaign was held in the city, when Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard Taylor, Mr. Roys, and 
Miss Margaret Shearman worked among 
the colleges. An added stimulus was 
given to the missionary interest in the col- 
leges, especially at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Woman’s Medical 
College. The meetings included a mass 
meeting addressed by Dr. Taylor, and a 
most successful meeting at the Univer- 
sity Women’s Club-house, where Mrs. 
Taylor talked to the women students of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
speakers for the monthly meetings have 
included the Rev. Floyd Tompkins, of 
Holy Trinity Church; Dr. Howard Tay- 
lor, and Mr. Harlan P. Beach. At the 
next meeting, Dr. Howard Kelly, of 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, is to speak. 
On Saturday afternoon and evening, 
January 12, a joint conference on mis- 
sions was held by the Christian Endeavor 
Union and the Student Volunteer Union, 
of Philadelphia, in the Arch Street Pres- 
byterian Church. Mr. Robert E. Speer 
and Mr. Harlan P. Beach were the two 
principal speakers, with several of Phila- 
delphia’s workers. Much time was giv- 
en purely to conference on methods. 


Mr. William E. Dodge, President of 
the Evangelical Alliance, has given $100,- 
ooo for an Association building at Co- 
lumbia University. The building is to be 
known as Earl Hall, and Mr. Dodge, in 


his letter to the University authorities, 
has stated that the building is “to be 
placed under the charge of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the City 
of New York, subject to the reserved 
right of control of the trustees of the 
University, to be used for the develop- 
ment of the spiritual, philanthropic, and 
religious life of the University. 1 sug- 
gest that the building be placed under the 
care and direction of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, because this As- 
sociation is a permanent organization, 
because it is engaged in the conduct of 
similar work in many colleges, and be- 
cause in this way the results I desire to 
obtain seem to me most likely to be per- 
manently secured. On the other hand, 
it is my desire that the building should 
not be used for distinctly dogmatic or de- 
nominational teaching; but I want the 
charter under which it is to be adminis- 
tered to be so broadly interpreted as to 
permit organizations of Roman Catholic 
students or of Hebrew students, whose 
objects are to promote the spiritual and 
religious life of such students, to hold 
their meetings in this building as freely 
as any others. In a word, my desire is 
that the building should be to Columbia 
what Barnes Hall is to Cornell, what the 
Phillips Brooks House is to Harvard, or 
what the parish house is to a city church 
a centre of religious and philanthropic 
activity.” 





Mission Studies, Winter 
Course—V.— VIII. 


Hints for Class Members 


It ought to have been said in our last 
issue that students who desired to do 
outside reading would find the following 
select list of books best suited for this 
purpose. First of all, as was said last 
month, should be placed the encyclo- 
peedias, including “ The Encyclopedia of 
Missions,” since one or more sets of these 
can almost always be had, and also be- 
cause they are at once concise and com- 
prehensive. Next to these in value, and 
surpassing them greatly in interest, are 
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the two volumes by Keclus on “ South 
America,” of “ The Earth and Its In- 
habitants’ series, and the volume in 
“ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel” on *‘ Central America, the 
West Indies, and South America.” If 
one missionary volume is desired, 
Young’s “* From Cape Horn to Panama,” 
just published, is perhaps the best, 
though it would need to be ordered from 
the South American Missionary Society, 
London (price, 2s. 10d.). 

Study V. extends from Section IV., 
page 106, to Section XV., page 131. Any 
outside reading that may be done would 
better be upon Argentine Republic, as 
being at present the most hopeful of 
South American republics. In one sense, 
this fact makes missionary effort there 
less necessary; yet there are other con- 
siderations that render it a very strategic 
base of operations. Try to think out the 
pros and cons of the case. 

Study VI. extends from Section XV., 
page 131, to the end of Chapter VII. The 
part of the study devoted to the Inca 
lands ought to be more interesting than 
any other section, considered from the 
standpoint of history, and Prescott’s 
“ Conquest of Peru” is sure to be found 
in nearly every library. If only a little 
time is available, the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” article on Peru, the histori- 
cal section, is well worth reading. Learn 
all possible about the religious condition 
of the aborigines, both at the time of the 
conquest and at present. 

Study VII. includes Chapters VIII. 
and IX. of the text-book. This study 
abounds in names of missionaries which 
the student should not attempt to memo- 
rize. Notice, in going over the material, 
the very important place of personal work 
and influence in missionary operations. 
This is the proper place also to learn 
about a famous tribe, ranking third per- 
haps among the most advanced Indian 
peoples, the Muyscas or Chibchas. If 
not found in your encyclopedia, consult 
the article Colombia, or ethnological 
works like Keane’s and Ratzel’s, or the 
more popular Ridpath. 

Study VIIT. is the last chapter of the 
book, by one of the foremost of South 
American authorities, Dr. Wood. Take 


a sheet of paper and write down, after 
reading each section, the argument for 
missionary effort as found in that section. 
After going over the chapter, return and 
prefix a number to each section accord- 
ing to the strength of the argument, 
numbering the weakest Section L., the 
next IL., etc., placing the highest numeral 
before the strongest paragraph. This is 
a favorable opportunity to glance back- 
ward over the book as a whole and jot 
down your answers to the questions sug- 
gested for study in the January INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. The more earnest student 
may prefer to use any extra time in writ- 
ing out the claims of this continent on his 
personal service. 
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Educational Missions 


EVERAL methods of treatment are 
possible, and that method should be 
chosen which can best be prepared for 
with the literature at hand, and which, 
as the situation in the local institution is 
studied, is most likely really to interest 
the students. The subject may be ap- 
proached descriptively, dealing with edu- 
cational missions as a method of mission- 
ary endeavor. In this connection, the 
aim of educational missions, how the 
work is carried on, its relation to other 
forms of mission effort, the difficulties 
and advantages of the work, should be 
brought out. If the subject is dealt with 
geographically, the sub-topics might be: 
educational missions in China, in India, 
in Japan, etc. The lives of great mis- 
sionary educators, such as Alexander 
Duff, Cyrus Hamlin, Joseph Hardy Nee- 
sima, and others would afford first-class 
subjects for a series of short talks, and 
a meeting given over to such should be 
exceedingly interesting. The great work 
each such missionary accomplished, illus- 
trated by incidents, should be presented 
rather than a detailed sketch of his life. 
Suggested literature for these various 
sub-topics: Encyclopedia of Missions 
articles “ Methods of Missionary Work,” 
‘“‘ Educational Missions,” etc.; Dr. Bliss’s 
“ Concise History of Missions,” Reports 
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of the Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ences, London, 1888, and New York, 
iyoo; Reports of the various Student 
Volunteer Conventions; Reports of the 
Shanghai Conference of 1890; lives of 
Alexander Duff, of Neesima, “ My Life 
and Times” and “ Among the Turks,” 
by Cyrus Hamlin. 


Methodist Campaign Call 


LK TTERS received from pastors and 
is I‘pworth League officers from all 
parts of the United States clearly indicate 
that a much larger number of workers 
will be needed in the Methodist Mission- 
ary Campaign this year than ever before. 
Important changes in the missionary 
work of the League have also greatly in- 
creased the campaigner’s opportunities 
for effectively serving the missionary 
cause. It is not necessary, nor always 
desirable, that the campaigner should be a 
Student Volunteer. The campaign work 
presents an opportunity for earnest, con- 
secrated, and qualified Christian students 
to render a most important service to the 
cause of missions. It is to be hoped that 
ne Methodist student will arrange his 
plans for the summer vacation without 
prayerfully considering whether he can- 
not devote a month or more to this form 
ot missionary work among the Epworth 
Leagues. It is very important that de- 
cisions be made as early as possible, and 
that all persons who have any thought of 
engaging in the campaign should write to 
Mr. Early Taylor, 57 Washington Street, 
Chicago, in order that he may bring their 
names before the Campaign Executive 
Committee for their consideration. 


Sailed Volunteers 


HE following members of the Stu- 

dent Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions have been reported 
“sailed” since the June, 1900, issue of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN: 


Arrica.— Rev. Nathan Matthews, 
Virginia Theological Seminary; Miss 


Emma C. Redick, Oberlin College ; Miss 
Zenora E. Griggs, M.D., Los Angeles 
Medical College; Miss Alice Ringland, 
Moody Bible Institute; Miss Elizabeth 
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M. Clark, Bryn Mawr College; R. M. 
Johnston, M.D., Chicago College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons; Mrs. Emogene 
Nolan Johnston, Pittsburg Homeopathic 
Hospital. 

AssAM.— Rev. Willard F. Dowd, 
Hamilton Theological Seminary; Mrs. 
Muriel Massey Dowd, University of Chi- 
cago; Miss Gertrude L. Wherett, Baptist 
Missionary Training School. 

BurMA.—Kev. Albert Ehrgott, Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary; Rev. Sum- 
ner R. Vinton, Newton Theological 
Seminary; Miss Grace Stockwell, Chi- 
cago Training School. 

CAROLINE IsLANDs. — Rev. Thomas 
Gray, Chicago Theological Seminary. 


CuinA.—Miss Arminda W. Elliott, 
Northfield Seminary; Rev. Oliver C. 
Crawford, Western Theological Sem- 


inary; M. R. Charles, M.D., Rush Medi- 
cal College; Miss Florence E. Plumb, 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Rev. A. Liv- 


ingstone Warnshius, New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary. 
Cusa, Porro Rito, AND OTHER 


or THE West INpiEs.—Sylvester Jones, 
Penn College; Miss Jane A. McLivor, 
Union Missionary Training Institute; J. 
\. Morgan, M.D., New York Homieeo- 
pathic Medical College. 

GuaAm.—Rev. Edward E. Hyde, M.D., 
Chicago College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons; Mrs. Mabel Selleck Hyde, Knox 
College, linois. 

InprA.—KRev. William Hazen, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary; Miss Ruth 
E. Robinson, Baltimore Woman’s Col- 
lege; Miss Mary E. Williams, Folt’s Mis- 
sion Institute; Miss Luella Rigby, Chi- 
cago Training School; A. L. Kennan, 
M.D., Hillsdale College; Rev. Howard 
R. Murphy, Hillsdale College; Mrs. Em- 
ma G. Murphy, Hillsdale College; Miss 
Shirley H. Smith, Hillsdale College; 
Rev. W. J. Brandon, Allegheny Theo- 
logical Seminary; Mrs. Lillian Campbell 
Brandon, Grove City College; Rev. Wil- 
ber T. Elmore, Rochester Theological 
Seminary; Miss Elizabeth Stanley, Wit- 
tenberg College; Miss Lillian E. Bishop, 
Newton Theological Institution; Rev. 
Gerrit J. Huizinga, Western Theological 
Seminary; Miss Kate M. French, New- 
ton Theological Institution ; Rev. Charles 
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R. Cook, M.D., McGill University, Medi- 
cal; Miss Charlotte T. Holman, Moody 
Bible Institute; Miss Susanna McCalla, 
M.D., Ontario Medical College for Wom- 
en; George W. Harding, M.D., Rush 
Medical College; Mrs. Emily Williams 
Harding, Oberlin College; Miss Rose 
Fairbank, M.D., Johns Hopkins Medical 
School; R. C. Smith, San Francisco 
Theological Seminary; Miss Margaret 
D. Lewis, Woman’s Medical College, 


Chicago; Rev. Aylmer B. Gould, Me- 
Cormick Theological Seminary; Rev. 


Sylvanus M. Gillam, Auburn Theological 
Seminary; Miss Isabelle Graham, Woos- 
ter University ; Rev. Alexander Marshall, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Archi- 
bald H. Grace, McGill University. 
Japan.—Kev. George F. Hambleton, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary ; 
Rev. J. Edgar — “Union Biblical 


Seminary ; Clifford S.’W eaver, Eureka 
College; Fred. E. Hagin, Eureka Col- 


lege; Mrs. Fred. E. Hagin, Eureka Col- 
lege; Rev. Archie E. Rigby, Cornell Col- 
lege; Rev. Charles B. Tenny, Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 

KoreA.—Rev. George Leck, Auburn 
Theological Seminary; Mrs. Frances 
Oakley Leck, Macalester College; Miss 
Velma L. Snook, Parsons College; Rev. 
Charles F. Bernheisel, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary ; Miss Eliza M. Howell, 
Union Missionary Training Institute; 
Rev. Charles D. Morris, Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary; A. G. Welbon, San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary; Mrs. Esther 
Kim Pak, Baltimore Woman’s Medical 
College; Miss Alice J. Hammond, Union 
Missionary ‘Training Institute; Miss 
Ethel M. Esty, Union Missionary Train- 
ing Institute. 

Mexico.—Rev. Charles Petran, 
Cormick Theological Seminary. 

Persta.—Miss Blanche Wilson, 
Woman’s Medical College, 
Rev. Charles Pittman, 
logical Seminary. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. — Rev. George 
L. Gelwicks, McCormick Theological 
Seminary; Mrs. Lida Galt Gelwicks, 
Wooster University; Charles H. Lyon, 
M.D., University of Pennsylvania Med- 
ical; Rev. C. W. Briggs, Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Mc- 


M.D., 
Chicago ; 
Princeton Theo- 
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SoutH America.—Miss Martha V. 
Fulton, Park College; C. W. Ports, Ohio 
Wesleyan University ; Rev. Francisco F. 
Soren, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary ; Rev. Frank S. Ditto, De |’auw 
University ; Rev. Alva Hardie, Southern 
P resbyterian Theological Seminary. 

TurkKEY. — Miss Isabel Trowbridge, 
Vassar College; Miss Grisel M. Mc- 
Laren, Mt. Holyoke College; Edwin A. 
Beck, Wooster University ; Rev. Charles 
‘2 Riggs, Auburn Theological Seminary ; 
Miss Matilda S. Calder, Mt. Holyoke 
College; Rev. Ernest C. Partridge, An- 
dover Theological Seminary; Mrs. Wi- 
nona Graffin Partridge, Oberlin College ; 
Rev. Paul Erdman, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Reviews 


FOUR RECENT BOOKS ON CHINA 


Out of the abounding material relat- 
ing to the Chinese Empire that is spring- 
ing up on every side, four books deserve 
especial notice. Chronologically, the first 
of these is by one of China’s greatest vice- 
roys, Chang Chih-tung, and is entitled 
“ China’s Only Hope” (New York: F. 
H. Revell Co., 75 cents). Its roots lie 
in the rude awakening consequent upon 
Japan’s victory over her ancient neigh- 
bor, but this translation of a work, which 
has sold to the number of about a million 
copies, is an invaluable window into the 
inmost thoughts of some of China’s lead- 
ing minds, and is most helpful as a clue 
in the tangled maze of her probable 
future. Viceroy Chang’s solution of the 
Empire’s problems, which have marvel- 
ously increased since he wrote the orig- 
inal, is a manifold one. One series, the 
moral solutions, read like a regenerated 
set of Chinese examination essays with 
the titles, united hearts, inculcation of 
loyalty, the three moral obligations, the 
recognition of class, honor due the clas- 
sics, centralization of power, proper se- 
quence of things, attending to what is 
vital, and cast out poison. China is fully 
awake in the practical solvents urged— 
beneficial knowledge, travel, establish- 
ment of schools, study of regulations, 
translation of books, newspaper reading, 
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reform of methods, railways, compar- 
ative study, maintaining the army, and 
religious toleration. No candidate look- 
ing China-ward, nor anyone else desiring 
to learn the true inwardness of China’s 
rulers, can afford to miss reading this 
remarkable book. It is not quite up- 
to-date: it is not a solution of all of 
China's problems; it is open to criticism ; 
but it is also a most striking utterance 
by one of the Empire’s great Triumvi- 
rate. 

President I. L. Hawks Pott’s “ The 
Outlook in China” (New York: James 
Pott & Co., 75 cents) is a brief but very 
valuable resumé of the causes of the 
lamentable cataclysm of last year. Its 
predisposing causes are found in the 
poverty of the masses, official corruption, 
and an innate spirit of exclusiveness. 
The immediate bearing of events follow- 
ing the Japanese War is traced as Russia, 
Germany, England, Italy, and other im- 
perial pirates appear on the scene. In 
their wake follows a horde of petty 
thieves who would subsidize China by 
foreign capital, which seeks advantage 
through concessions for railways, etc. 
The coup d'état naturally follows, with 
the Boxer uprising as its corollary. The 
next chapter is especially fair-minded, 
and the missionary enterprise in China 
is set right before the reader thereby. 
“What shall be done about it?” is de- 
cidedly militant in tone, and not Christ- 
like. In “ What shall be done with 
China?” we find an admirable, but color- 
less, summary of the pros and cons of the 
Emperor’s restoration and the partition 
of China. The man who has no time to 
waste, and desires to look on both sides 
of a question, will welcome this little vol- 
ume most heartily. 

President W. A. P. Martin’s “ The 
Siege in Pekin” (New York: F. H. 
Revell Co., $1.00) is by this time an old 
story, since periodicals ‘have given the 


world minute details of that awful ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, the reader will 
find here new facts not seen elsewhere. 
Moreover, Dr. Martin’s long experience 
in China, his acquaintance with the offi- 
cial life of the Empire, and his relation to 
the educational work of the government, 
make his opinions in the chapter on Re- 
construction especially valuable, albeit 
the Powers have not proceeded wholly 
along his lines. The real contributions 
of this book to the elucidation of the 
Chinese situation are found in the first 
four chapters, which we would urge all 
to read, who wish to understand some 
otherwise inexplicable things. 

T. J. Selby, an English missionary, has 
produced a remarkably fresh volume on 
a subject already often discussed, in 
his “ Chinamen at Home” (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton). It is a popu- 
lar combination of Doolittle’s “ Social 
Life of the Chinese,’ of Archdeacon 
Gray’s standard volumes on “ Southern 
China,” and of Arthur Smith’s “ Village 
Life in China.” While the author does 
not provoke as frequent smiles as Dr. 
Smith, his humor is evident, and his Eng- 
lish is superb, as is his rare power of 
wielding adjectives and suggesting in a 
phrase or a sentence a happy parallel. It 
does not throw light on the present situ- 
ation, but it fascinates as perhaps no 
other recent book on China does, and its 
missionary chapters give a most vivid 
account of the varied phases of that work. 
One may not agree with all that he says 
about the origin or significance of China’s 
ceremonial institutions, but the reader 
will not be wearied by the book, and will 
probably pronounce it the most satis- 
factory volume on the Empire that he has 
read. The time has come, however, 
when books should be rightly named, 
since north and south largely differ ; this 
volume should be entitled “ Southern 
Chinamen at Home.” 


et a OT Fan 











